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MEMO 


To Our Readers 


Eau Claire, Wis., had its innings 
last week. And, with due modesty, 
we feel pleased with the part we 
happened to play in clearing Eau 
Claire’s good name. 

As the correspondence on this 
page shows, Eau Claire’s message 
to the people of England has been 
delivered, and Quentin Reynolds has 
made handsome amends. 

Last week, too, William Shirer, 
CBS commentator, broadcast our Eau 
Claire story on a national hook-up. 
Mr. Shirer cited Eau Claire’s grow- 
ing understanding of the world situ- 
ation as evidence of a nation-wide 
trend. 

It was an accident that brought 
this little Wisconsin town into in- 
ternational prominence. First, Quen- 
tin Reynolds read into its isolationism 
a cosmic significance, and then his 
castigation of Eau Claire traveled 
from London back home. 

It was something of an accident, 
too, that brought us the tip that 
Eau Claire’s civic pride had been 
outraged, and that it would be glad 
of a chance to refute Reynolds’ story. 

There are hundreds of Eau Claires 
in the United States, and we can- 
not wait for more accidents to re- 
veal their march from provincialism 
and “indifference to the fate of 
democracy” to active support of the 
President’s foreign policy. 

Quentin Reynolds stung Eau 
Claire’s pride by impugning its pa- 
triotism. But no town need feel to- 
day that it is safe from similar criti- 
cism merely because no itinerant 
speaker-reporter has as yet found it. 

To be silent today is to fail in 
civic duty and in loyalty to the na- 
tion. We hope that the other Eau 
Claires will take warning—and speak 
out. 


* 


In a recent story by Wellington 
Roe, reference was made to an ar- 
ticle by Albert Maltz. It has been 
brought to our attention that the 
article was printed in the Jewish 
Survey, not the “Survey,” and we 
take this means of correcting the 
mistake. 


You're Telling Us... 


‘REYNOLDS CHANGES HIS MIND’ 


. City of Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
Dear Miss Bachrach and Mr. Boyer: 
I am enclosing copy of telegram received by myself from representative of 
Quentin Reynolds. 
I might suggest that an article in next week’s issue be entitled: “Reynolds 
Changes His Mind.” 
With kindest personal regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 


G. Donald Barnes, 
Mayor 
* 


THE MAYOR: 

QUENTIN REYNOLDS HAS ASKED ME TO SEND FOLLOWING TO 
YOU IN REPLY TO EAU CLAIRE’S REACTION TO HIS LETTER FROM 
LONDON PUBLISHED IN SUNDAY DISPATCH. 


DON IDDON, New York Correspondent 
London Daily Mail 


London Sunday Dispatch 


“I APOLOGIZE TO THE PEOPLE OF EAU CLAIRE. I 
HEARD SEVERAL CITIZENS OF EAU CLAIRE TALKING 
ABOUT PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AS THOUGH HE HAD 
HORNS. I HEARD THEM TALK OF WENDELL WILLKIE 
AS THOUGH HE WERE A TRAITOR. I FOOLISHLY 
THOUGHT THAT THESE SENTIMENTS EXPRESSED 
THE FEELING OF THE PEOPLE OF EAU CLAIRE. I 
SHOULD HAVE KNOWN BETTER. I HAD FORGOTTEN 
THAT WE AMERICANS CAN BECOME VIOLENT WHEN 
TALKING POLITICS AND THAT THIS VIOLENCE DIES 
WHEN WE REALIZE THAT OUR COUNTRY IS THREAT- 
ENED AS IT IS THREATENED TODAY. WHEN T RE- 
TURN TO AMERICA AFTER THE WAR I SHALL GO TO 
EAU CLAIRE WITH MY HAT IN MY HAND AND ASK FOR- 
GIVENESS.” 


QUENTIN REYNOLDS 
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NEUTRALITY ACT FACES REPEAL, 
APPEASER-NAZI TIEUPS PROBED 


Support for All-Out Aid Growing in Middle West, 
Senators Report; America First OK’s Lindbergh 


The President replied swiftly and 
firmly last week to the Nazi sinking 
of the U. S.-owned, Panama-registered 
ship, Pink Star which was torpedoed 
by a submarine off the coast of Ice- 
land. 

Significantly, the replies were di- 
rected not only to Hitler but also to 
appeasers at home. Telling his press 
conference that the important thing 
about the Pink Star sinking was that 
it constituted a further menace to the 
safety of the U. S. A., the President 
declared that American merchant 
ships must be armed and that he 
would ask Congress to modify or re- 
peal the Neutrality Act. 


FDR Support Grows 


This decision to put his foreign 
policy to a congressional test con- 
firmed the opinion of observers who 
have been noting the recent marked 
growth in Roosevelt support through- 
out the country. Senator Scott Lucas 
(D., Ill.) last week advised the Pres- 
ident that appeasement sentiment is 
waning in his state, and Senator Clyde 
Herring (D., Ja.) declared: “If Lind- 
bergh makes another speech out there 
the state will be 100% behind the 
President.” 

Meanwhile, as public indignation 
over the Lindbergh attack on the 
Jews continued to find expression, 
the appeasement bloc in Congress 
centered its fire on the proposal to 
amend or repeal the Neutrality Act 
and on excluding Soviet Russia from 
aid under the new lend-lease bill. 

Charges that both campaigns are 
being conducted by pro-fascist, anti- 
Semitic members of Congress were 


heard last week, as a Grand Jury in 
Washington probed Nazi propaganda 
in this country. 

Bales of postage-free envelopes 
furnished members of Congress under 
the franking privilege were found in 
the offices of two committees alleged- 
ly backed by “known German agents” 
and run by one Prescott Dennett. 


Congressmen who allowed their 


franking privileges to be used by the 
Make Europe Pay and the Islands 
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Battenfield in the Chicago Daily Times 


For War Debts Committees included: 
* Rep. Stephen A. Day (R., IIL), 
author of the book We Must Save the 
Republic, recently brought out by 
Flanders Hall, a publishing house 
registered as a Nazi agent. Flanders 
Hall is now being investigated by a 
federal grand jury, on Justice Depart- 
ment charges that it has been flooding 
the country with books by Nazi au- 


thors. 


* Rep. Hamilton Fish (R., N. Y.), 
who was involved in last week’s Mys- 
tery of the Missing Mail Bags. A 
congressional truck, engaged by Mr. 
Fish’s secretary, beat federal agents 
in a race to Prescott Dennett’s office. 
The Justice Department was seeking 
evidence to support charges that Den- 
nett has accepted money from known 
Nazi agents to finance his anti-British 
propaganda activities. 

The truck carted away 20 mail 
bags, 8 of which were unloaded at the 
Capitol, while 12 were taken to Amer- 
ica First’s Washington headquarters. 
The bags at America First were seized 
by the Justice Department under sub- 
poena duces tecum, but when those 
at the Capitol were at last run down 
it was found that several were miss- 


ing. 


Franked Envelopes? 


It was said that the mail bags con- 
tained thousands of franked envel- 
opes, stuffed with the speeches of 
isolationist Senators and Representa- 
tives. The roster of the men whose 
franked envelopes were found in the 
Dennett mail bags includes practical- 
ly all those opposing repeal of the 
Neutrality Act and the Administra- 
tion’s Lend-Lease Bill. 

Fish denied knowledge of the 
whereabouts of the missing mail bags 
and said he had not seen Dennett 
“for a year or more.” 

Mrs. Bennett Champ Clark, wife 
of the Missouri Senator and chair- 
man of the Washington branch of 
America First, said the whole thing 
was an attempt by the Justice Depart- 
ment to “smear” her organization. 
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One That Nye Can’t Deny 


Senators Wheeler, Nye, Clark of 
Missouri, Clark of Idaho, and Brooks 
of Illinois, meanwhile, continued to 
expose their bias as the “investiga- 
tion” of movie propaganda cavorted 
through its second week. 

Senator Clark of Idaho, advocate 
of U. S. seizure of Canada and South 
America, suggested that members of 
the anti-Nazi movement in Germany 
depicted in the movie Underground 
“might be considered subversive,” 
and that the picture “incites hatred” 
of the Gestapo. 

Harry M. Warner, president of 
Warner Brothers, embarrassed Sena- 
tor Nye by introducing a rave notice 
Nye wrote after seeing Confessions of 
a Nazi Spy in May 1939. Nye had 
testified earlier that (a) he hadn’t 
seen the picture and (b) he didn't 
like it. 

Senator Ernest W. McFarland (D., 
Ariz.) , only administration supporter 
on the committee, challenged the 
committee to submit to a vote of 
confidence in the Senate, and as the 
week ended it seemed likely that the 
investigators would be lucky if they 
could call the whole thing off without 
having to undergo considerable in- 
vestigation themselves. 


New Demands for Probe 


Meanwhile, opposition to the oppo- 
sition grew, and there were new de- 
mands for a federal probe of America 
First and a round-up of all Nazi 
agents. 

As Lend-Lease Administrator Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius Jr. told a Senate 
committee any ban on lend-lease aid 
to Russia would be harmful to this 
nation’s defenses, Senator James Mur- 
ray (D., Mont.) charged that oppo- 
sition to the administration’s bill was 
“suspect.” The junior Senator from 
Burton K. Wheeler’s state said “it 
woula be criminal for the United 
States to withhold extending the great- 
est possible aid to Russia. 


Ask Neutrality Act Repeal 
As Senator McKellar (D., Tenn.) 


introduced a bill to repeal the Neu- 
trality Act, Administration spokes- 
men in both houses declared they were 
confident Congress will approve either 
drastic amendment or outright repeal. 
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International 


Even a dog’s life has its bright moments—when a fellow like Robert Colman, 10, 
is around. Robert won first prize in New York National Dog Week essay contest. 


As in the case of the Lend-Lease 
Bill, however, the minority opposition 
was expected to prolong debate over 
Neutrality Act changes, thus delaying 
both a demonstration of national 
unity and more effective measures for 
assuring safe passage of arms to the 
nations fighting Hitler. 

Meanwhile, identification of ap- 
peasement abroad with anti-Semitism 
at home was further supported by the 
America First Committee’s official 
statement on affair Lindbergh. 
Lindbergh, America Firsters deter- 
mined, “is not anti-Semitic.” It is the 
interventionists who raised the ugly 
issue—by charging that the flyer’s 
attack on the Jews was an attack on 
the Jews, and thus raising a “‘smoke- 
screen of groundless charges”’ to lead 
the nation into war. 

America First’s rationale brought 
no new resignations from the commit- 
tee. But in New Jersey, the Newark 
Industrial Union Council, after con- 
demning America First, Lindbergh, 
and anti-Semitism, called upon Kath- 
ryn Lewis “to resign from this fascist 
organization.” 


‘6% IS ENOUGH’ 


Morgenthau Asks 
Curb on Profits 


A gentleman farmer from Dutchess 
County, New York, last week outraged 
a lot of people who had him ticketed 
as the “safe” and “conservative” 
member of the President’s Cabinet. 

At the end of Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson’s record quizzing, 
the House Banking and Currency 
Committee bowed him out with 
thanks, and gave signs that it might 
some day get around to reporting a 
price control bill. 

Not much more than a routine ap- 
pearance in support of the administra- 
tion measure was expected of quiet, 
shy Henry Morgenthau Jr., Secretary 
of the Treasury and Dutchess County 
neighbor of Squire Roosevelt. 

But Morgenthau dropped two 
bombshells. He recommended that all 
corporation profits over 6% be taxed 
away by the government. He opposed 
any legislation putting a price ceiling 
on wages: 
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“In these times,” Morgenthau said, 
“when we are asking young men to 
serve their country at a dollar a day 
and give up what they’re giving up, 
I don’t think we’re asking business 
to do any more than its share by giv- 
ing up everything over 6%.” 

Morgenthau argued that a curb on 
profits was an important part of the 
broad program to prevent inflation. 

He also advocated increased pro- 
duction of consumer goods not in 
competition with defense needs and 
distribution of agricultural surpluses 
now stored in government ware- 
houses. He opposed the bill’s restric- 
tions on farm price regulation. 

While there was much criticism of 
the proposal to curb profits, some 
members of Congress expressed a 
mild approval. Some caustic com- 
mentators remarked that congres- 
sional enthusiasm for high taxes 
might be at its height now, with this 
year’s tax bill safely disposed of and 
that it would wane before tax-bill- 
time came ‘round again. 

Morgenthau, however, remarked 
that there was “nothing in the Con- 
stitution” to forbid two tax bills in 
one year. 

In the flurry over Morgenthau’s 
threat to excess profits, the commit- 
tee, meanwhile, cooled again toward 
the immediate issue of price control. 
But Committee Chairman. Steagall, 
after a visit at the White House, again 
promised “quick” action. 

Morgenthau, like the witnesses who 
preceded him, stressed the need for 
speed in order to check the present 
tendency of prices to outstrip wages 
and salaries. 


Backed by Nelson 


The Treasury Secretary was fol- 
lowed by Donald M. Nelson, execu- 
tive director of the Supply Priorities 
and Allocations Board and former 
executive vice president of Sears 
Roebuck & Co. 

As a business man, Nelson said, he 
was fundamentally opposed to price- 
fixing. But in the present emergency, 
he declared, the Administration’s 
price control bill should be passed at 
once to prevent “an _ inflationary 
period that will completely destroy 
use 

Nelson joined with Henderson and 
Morgenthau in opposing wage-fixing, 
on the ground that “in this country 
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you can’t have concentration camps 
for violators.” 

Like other Administration leaders, 
Nelson preferred the Henderson bill 
to alternatives proposed by Bernard 
M. Baruch. 


ON OTHER FRONTS 


Windsors in U. S.; 
Dodgers Win Pennant 


In Washington and Chicago last 
week, good-natured crowds of com- 
moners pushed and jostled and 
craned their necks for a sight of the 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor. But 
in the Gulf states, this was above all 
the week of the big blow that devas- 
tated large sections of Texas and left 
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a trail of wrecked homes and home- 
less refugees in Louisiana. 

To hundreds of Chicago University 
alumni it was old home week, as the 
University’s 50th aniversary was cele- 
brated with speeches, seminars,—and 
the food and drink of reunion. 

Launching 14 new ships of the 
merchant marine, President Roose- 
velt hailed the Liberty Fleet as a 
“telling blow” at Hitler. And, since 
even Hitler can’t change human na- 
ture—to millions of Americans this 
was above all the week when the 
Brooklyn Dodgers beat the Boston 
Braves and brought home the Na- 
tional League pennant for the first 
time in 21 years. 


TAKING INVENTORY 


As the newly organized SPAB began a long overdue survey of idle ma- 
chines, idle men, and hoarded raw materials, there was some plain speaking 
in Detroit last week. 

The Tolan Committee, investigating the migration of Joads driven not 
by dust storms but by the search for defense jobs, heard conflicting views 
of the auto industry’s role in defense production. 

Michigan’s Governor Van Wagoner warned that “the nation will see 
economic chaos within three months” unless national defense priorities on 
materials and labor are lightened in favor of industrial production for 
civilian use. 

In Michigan alone, he said, 100,000 workers will be thrown out of jobs 
by January as a result of the lag in the change-over from non-defense to 
defense production. Declaring that defense production must of course come 
first, the governor emphasized the need for keeping skilled labor from dis- 
persing during the readjustment period. “During the depression those skilled 
men stayed there,” he continued. ‘But now there are opportunities else- 
where. If these men go, then we won’t have the skills that will be needed 
here once we get into defense production.” 

In contrast with the proposal for a longer work week, made last week 
by Leon Henderson, Governor Van Wagoner argued that if the “time lag 
is so great in changing over plants from non-defense to defense work, then 
you should consider a 32-hour week to take up the slack in unemployment.” 

R. J. Thomas, president of the UAW-CIO, said auto workers “‘believe that 
a major crime against national defense and their own welfare has been 
perpetrated in the refusal of the industry to prepare adequately for national 
defense,” and cited the program offered by the union months ago and known 
as the Reuther plan. 

But spokesmen for the industry stoutly defended themselves and C. L. 
Wilson, president of General Motors, repeated familiar arguments about 
the difficulties of re-tooling. He also complained that GM, with 8% of the 
industrial productive capacity of the U. S., did not have its “fair share” 
of defense orders. 

Meanwhile, it was revealed that the Justice Department will act against 
“priority profiteers’” who have raised prices of some chemicals from 100% 
to 400% and have been hoarding essential supplies in an attempt to corner 
the market. 

And, as Floyd Odlum’s new Contract Distribution Division tackled its first 
test case of priorities unemployment, saving the jobs of 2,000 aluminum 
workers, Donald Nelson announced that a new system of allocating raw 
materials was being studied by SPAB. 

Observers hoped that when the inventory of men, machines, and materials 
was complete all the nation’s resources would at last be tapped and pro- 
duction move ahead full steam. 
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NAZIS PUSH JAPS TOWARD WAR. 
BARE PLANS TO CONQUER JU. S. 


Battle 
Called 


Nazi Germany was still a weapon 
menacing the world last week as it 
plunged deeper into the Ukraine, 
spurred Japan toward action against 
the United States and Britain in the 
Pacific, and frankly acknowledged 
that it would clash with the United 
States after disposing of Britain and 
the Soviet Union. 

Other events of the week included 
Russo-British plans to defend jointly 
the Caucasus, Russian boundary that 
is a gateway to the land bridge con- 
necting the British Empire in the 
Near East; and the arrest of Czech 
Premier General Alois Elias by Nazis 
on a charge of high treason and the 
decreeing of a state of “civil emer- 
gency” for a large part of Czecho- 
slovakia because of a “number of ac- 
tions hostile to the Reich.” 

In addition, other important de- 
velopments were: new Catholic oppo- 
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Unrest in Czechoslovakia; 


‘Second Front’ 


Needed Blow to Turn Tide Against Hitler 


sition to the Nazis in Germany itself; 
the signing of a mutual assistance 
treaty between Free France and Rus- 
sia; a conference at London in 
which nine Nazi-conquered countries, 
acting in concert with Great Britain 
and Russia, accepted the eight points 
of Roosevelt and Churchill for build- 
ing a post war Europe, and an abor- 
tive attempt of Argentine army air 
officers to seize the country, appar- 
ently in a Nazi-inspired coup. 

While Germany was still a weapon 
menacing the world, last week’s news 
revealed that it was a weapon filled 
with stresses and strains—a weapon 
which might be shattered even in vic- 
tory if it was struck one telling blow. 
The blow which might shatter the all- 
conquering Nazi menace, it was said 
by General McNaughton, command- 
ing Canadian forces in Britain, would 
be the opening of a western front. 


Robinson in the London Star 


Although -the Nazi machine still 
drives forward, numerous weaknesses 
became increasingly apparent in it 
during the past seven days with near 
civil war in Czechoslovakia and Ser- 
bia, disaffection and riots in northern 
Italy, and continued trouble in 
France, Belgium, Holland, Norway, 
Poland, Butgaria, Rumania and even 
in Germany itself. 


One Element Missing 


To use a metaphor, employed by a 
British M. P. last week, the world 
situation is like a chemical solution 
which needs only the addition of one 
more element to change the solution’s 
entire color and character. For dur- 
ing the past three months the com- 
ponent parts of the world situation 
have remained fairly constant and in 
a state of animated suspension. The 
constant parts include: 

The Nazis clash mightily against 
the mighty strength of the Soviet 
Union and make progress against the 
latter without defeating it; the civil- 
ians of conquered Europe face mur- 
der by Nazi firing squads in their 
effort to wrench free from Nazi tyran- 
ny, while Japan, still undecided as to 
its course, waits to choose the winning 
side. 

These elements, straining and pull- 
ing against each other, yet maintain- 
ing a balance for the moment, might 
be completely transformed to a situ- 
ation favoring the Allies, according 
to John Gordon, editor of the London 
Express, by the addition of one other 
factor—a British invasion of the con- 
tinent. 


Editors Get in Line 


Until last week virtually every Lon- 
don editor agreed with this analysis 
by Mr. Gordon. Government pressure 
apparently brought all but Mr. Gor- 
don into line after Captain David 
Margesson, British minister of war, 
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With bodies taut, German soldiers “somewhere along the southern Russian front” advance warily toward a Soviet tank after 


it had been stopped by the first salvo. Notice soldier in center holds a hand grenade as he moves around the machine. 


said a British invasion of the conti- 
nent was impossible. 

During the past seven days British 
editors have fumed in a sort of furi- 
ous futility, declaring that something 
gargantuan must be done to aid Rus- 
sia, yet sadly admitting that an inva- 
sion is impossible, that Hitler will 
once more be able to deal with his 
foes one at a time. 


THE AXIS 
Marks Anniversary; 
Japan a Puzzle 


One of the greatest diplomatic tugs 
of war of all time has gone on behind 
the scenes for the past two years for 
the favor of Japan. The contestants 
are Adolf Hitler and President 
Roosevelt. 

The first wants Japan, a member of 
his Axis, to thwart American help to 
Britain and Russia in the Atlantic by 
starting a diversion in the South Pa- 
cific which would force the American 
Navy to divide its strength. Such a 
move would also divert British mili- 
tary and naval strength from the 
Mediterranean and the Near East to 
Singapore, Britain’s Far Eastern bas- 
tion protecting America’s Philippines 
no less than India, the Dutch East 
Indies and Australia. 

President Roosevelt wants Japan 
to observe the status quo in the Orient 
and his aces are American economic 
sanctions and the strength of the 
American Navy. Hitler won the first 
round, a year ago by signing Japan 
into his Axis in an effort to encircle 
the United States and as a counter- 
move to American help to Britain. 
The President won the sevond, by oil 
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embargoes, forcing Japan to renege 
for the moment on its Axis obliga- 
tions of helping Germany if the 
United States helped Britain with 
actions which might be conceived of 
as war. 

But last week Hitler, on the anni- 
versary of the founding of the Axis, 
won another weak and rather equivo- 
cal victory. Japan formally reiterated 
its pledges to adhere to the Axis, held 
a single meeting in Tokio to celebrate 
the signing of the treaty a year ago. 

There were reports that Japan had 
sent ships to the United States and 
Great Britain to remove its nationals 
from those countries and if the re- 
ports were true Hitler had won a 
much more important victory than 
appeared on the surface. For if Japan 
was removing its nationals it might 
mean war—although it might be 


merely a bluff. 


Urges Nazi-Russ Peace 


Yet, even as Japan renewed its 
pledges (with the promise to move 
south implicit in them) an important 
newspaper, which often reflects the 
view of the Japanese foreign office, 
complained that Germany had made 
a mistake in attacking Russia, said 
that Germany should make peace with 
the Soviet Union, turn again against 
Great Britain. The newspaper was the 
Hochi, and it said: 

“What we desire of Germany is 
that she should not lose fighting 
strength against Britain on account of 
the war with the Soviet Union which 
is of secondary importance at the 
moment. It is highly desirable that 
Germany should bring the war with 


Russia to a close as soon as possible 
and thus revert to the war against 
Britain which was the original object 
of the European war.” 

Japan’s interest in a war against 
Britain is clear. The British Empire 
is the chief colonial power in the 
Orient, holds the land Japan covets. 


‘The Deadly Menace’ 


In telegrams to Mussolini, who had 
his own troubles with last week’s 
riots and the fact that Italy has moved 
on a stricter food rationing system, 
Hitler spoke at length about “the 
deadly menace of Bolshevism.” He 
still believes, it was said, that British 
and American financiers favor his 
war against Russia. 

There was another anomaly out of 
Berlin last week. On one hand the 
Nazis said they had inflicted “a dead- 
ly, complete defeat” on Russia in the 
Ukraine, on the other gave out state- 
ments that they were preparing for a 
long winter campaign. 

Neutral observers declared that the 
story of overwhelming final victory 
was designed to strengthen the hand 
of those in the United States and 
Britain reluctant to ship war mate- 
rials to the Soviet Union. In the 
light of the Berlin report, they could 
claim that such shipments would be 
wasted and arrive much too late. 

However, some ships were arriv- 
ing in Russia last week as Stalin con- 
ferred with the Anglo-American com- 
missions which came to Moscow, two 
months after Roosevelt and Churchill 


suggested that they be sent. 
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THE WAR 


Nazi Plans to Clash 
With U. S. Disclosed 


As the Russians retreated in good 
order east of Kiev, advanced on the 
central front and held firm in the 
Crimea and at Odessa and Leningrad, 
the war of civilians on the front be- 
hind the front which extended all 
over Europe continued last week. 
Berlin, itself, announced that 295 
anti-Nazis, some of whom were wom- 
en, had been executed in Nazi-occu- 
pied lands since Aug. 1. 

Even as these two fronts of the 
same war moved on, the Nazis an- 
nounced that after they had con- 
quered Russia and Great Britain the 
United States would be next. 


War of Continents 


The official, privately-circulated or- 
gan of the German army and navy in 
which these disclosures were made 
was being studied last week by the 
Army War College in Washington. 
The article, in which German plans 
to win a war between the continents 
against the United States were re- 
vealed, was written by Admirals Don- 
ner and Assmann of the Nazi Navy. 


Last week in a copyrighted series in 
PM, it was disclosed that the German 
admirals advocated seizure of Dakar, 
the Cape Verde Islands, the Canary 
Islands, and other outposts for use 
against the United States. Seizure of 
these islands, abetted by the fall of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
proper use of the Norwegian coast, 
would give the Nazis necessary bases 
for the war between the continents, 
the admirals stated. 


As the Nazis made plans for the fu- 
ture, they had troubles in the present. 
A persistent series of outbreaks in 
Czechoslovakia, including a sequence 
of mysterious explosions in the gi- 
gantic Skoda arms factories, resulted 
in the removal of Baron Constantin 
von Neurath, “protector” of Bohemia 
and Moravia. 

Nazi stukas and troops were dis- 
patched to Serbia to quell a growing 
civil war, 20 Belgian “Communists” 
were executed as were three French 
“Communists.” Forty-seven alleged 
Communists have been executed in 
France recently where anti-Nazi ac- 
tivity still increases. 
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‘VICTORY OR DEATH 


“The beginning of the fourth month of this titanic struggle between Russia 
and Germany finds the Soviet nation facing setbacks with an unshakable 
belief that they are temporary and will constitute final victory, said Robert 
Magidoff, NBC’s correspondent in Moscow, in a broadcast to America last 
week. 


"The Russians are continuing the life-and-death struggle with a grim 
determination which has found expression in the slogan, Victory or Death. 
‘Victory or Death,’ say the defenders of Odessa in their latest broadcast to 
Moscow. ‘Victory or death,’ said the workers of the famous Politor armament 
works in their open letter to the defenders of Russia’s second city. 


"The slogan, Victory or Death, has found expression in the determination 
of the people of Crimea voiced in an article by the head of the cabinet of 
the Crimean Communist Republic. He wrote: 


”’We know that strong battles with the treacherous enemy are still ahead 
of us. Losses and sacrifices are inevitable, but now is the hour to destroy 
the Fascist cannibal.’ 


“The loss of Kiev has been a hard blow and the Soviet people grieve over 
the fall of the Ukrainian capital, but they are not broken by it. Their sentiment 
today—they are more unbending than ever in their resolution to avenge, 
to fight and to conquer. 


“The hatred of the German invaders has been mounting steadily with the 
Nazi advance into the Ukraine and the reports of German atrocities in the 
occupied areas—reports about Jewish pogroms, wholesale killing and torture 
of the Communists and wounded Red Army men, and the insults to which 
the Russian women are said to have been subjected. This hatred has grown 
fierce and has found a reflection in many editorials, articles, verses and 
slogans. 


“And yet the Russian people have not made the mistake of confusing the 
German people with Hitlerism. The Russians are continuing to appreciate 
German culture, literature, music and plays. Beethoven, Bach, Goethe and 
Heine continue to mean to the Russians as much as ever, even more for the 
creative voice of these men—lovers of liberty and beauty—also fights the 
Nazi doctrine of violence and brutality.” 
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“Victory or Death!” Youth of the Leningrad Metal Works learn the art of war- 
fare after working hours. They form a powerful reserve in the beleaguered city. 
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BUILD FARM-LABOR UNITY FOR DEFENSE 


Interdependence of Groups Cited; 400 
Leaders Attend Third Parley in New York 


Close practical cooperation be- 
tween labor 
toward increasing production in both 


factory and field was being worked 


union and farmers 


out last week all over the country. 

The plans are on the theory that 
the battle of production to beat Hit- 
ler cannot be won unless there is an 
essential unity between the farmer 
and the laborer whose work must 
actually bring the increases into 
being. Increases, it was pointed out 
last week, cannot be made in one 
sphere without increases in the other. 


INTERDEPENDENT 


Farm production, it was said, can- 
not be substantially increased on a 
firm foundation unless factory pro- 
duction is increased sufficiently to 
swell purchasing power. On the other 
hand factory production cannot soar 
unless there is sufficient food to feed 
the thousands of employables who 
have been eating insufficiently but 
will soon have money with which 
to eat properly as a result of em- 
ployment in the defense program. 


The nub of the plan of actual, 
working, day-to-day cooperation be- 
tween farmer and labor provides for 
securing representation of organized 
labor on county agricultural defense 
boards and representation of farm- 
ers on city defense commissions. Sec- 
retary Wickard is said to favor the 


plan. 


BUILD COOPERATION 


Typical of the resolutions being 
passed by organized labor and farm 
organizations suggesting this coopera- 
tion was one passed last week by 
delegates to the first constitutional 
convention of the Illinois CIO. In 
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addition the state convention of the 
Illinois Federation of Labor (see 
U. S. WEEK, no. 29) passed a 


similar resolution. 


The delegates to the constitutional 
convention instructed the executive 
committee of the Illinois State In- 
dustrial Conference to establish a 
permanent committee “for coopera- 
tion between farmers and organized 
labor toward the end of winning the 
battle of production on the farms and 
in the factories.” 

The committee was instructed to 
work toward joint representation of 
farmers and labor on defense boards 
as well as establish a bureau of in- 
formation and to promote all pos- 
sible 


labor and government and their part 


activities involving farmers, 
in increased production. 

The resolution said in part: “We 
wholeheartedly support the adminis- 
tration’s program for more abundant 
production advanced by Secretary 
Wickard in which it is declared 
‘food is a whole arsenal of weapons 
in this struggle for human freedom’ 

. . and it is equally important to 
win the battle of production on the 
farms as well as to win that battle 


in the factories.” 


PARLEY HELD IN-‘N. Y. 


The third regional planning con- 
ference to increase agricultural pro- 
duction to an all-time high was held 
last week. This conference took place 
in New York and it followed those 
previously held in Chicago and Salt 
Lake City. A fourth will be held in 
Memphis. 


“FREEDOM MENACED‘’ 


Some 400 farm leaders from the 
12 northeastern and middle Atlantic 
states attended. They were addressed 
by Secretary Wickard who said in 
part: 

“For the past month I have trav- 
eled in the west and midwest. I 
found that in spite of efforts to con- 
fuse the issue, the plain, everyday 
people have concluded that Ameri- 
can freedom is menaced by the Nazi 
fanatics who are fighting a total war 
for total domination of the world. 

“I found also that the people 
steadfastly support our President’s 
policies and actions in the field of 
international affairs. They do so be- 
cause they are convinced that these 
policies and actions have the single 
purpose of turning aside the Nazi 


menace to our freedom.” 
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TWU GETS ITS IRISH UP AGAINST HITLER 


Pushes Aside ‘Old Hates’ to Tackle Biggest 
One; 2,300 Steel Men Locked Out in Chicago 


The Transport Workers Union 
(CIO) is as Irish as the shamrock. 
Some 250 delegates met last week as 
representatives of the 90,000 or- 
ganized subway, trolley, bus, elevated 
and trucking workers in their Third 
Biennial Convention. There was no 
blarney in their hard-hitting speeches 
and action. , 

The fighting Irish transport work- 
ers, headed by Mike Quill, made his- 
tory by deciding that Adolf Hitler 
is a greater menace today than their 
ancient enemy, the British. They 
voted, 230 to 20, to give unqualified 
support to President Roosevelt’s for- 
eign policy and to urge all-out aid 
to Great Britain, China and_ the 
Soviet Union. 

Since the TWU is preponderantly 
Catholic, as well as Irish, their action 
marked a significant growth in the 
unity of all groups rallying to the 
anti-Hitler fight. 


Eight-Hour Debate 


Eight hours of full-dress debate 
preceded the adoption of the all-out 
aid resolution. Outside the conven- 
tion hall, representatives of Clan Na 
Gael and the Irish Republican Army 
were urging the delegates to stick by 
their old hatreds and stand firm 
“against being used to aid England 
and her allies.” 

Handbills thick as flies cried: 
“Remember Easter Week, the execu- 
tion of James Connolly, and Church- 
ill’s Black and Tans.” 

Inside the hall, Gerald O’Reilly, 
arrested in 1921 for being a member 
of the IRA, told the delegates: “No 
man has more cause to be bitter 
about the British than I.” O’Reilly, 
a conductor on New York’s Jerome 
Avenue subway line, quoted James 
Connolly against those who tried to 
use the Irish revolutionary as a cloak 
for pro-fascist appeasement. 

Connolly once wrote that if a strike 
was lost in Chicago, workers in New 
York, London and Berlin lost, too. 
It’s the same now, O'Reilly argued. 
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If Hitler smashes the trade unions 
of Britain, Russia and Europe—the 
unions in the U. S. A. won't have 
long to live. 

Convention speakers praised CIO 
President Murray, urged adoption 
of the Murray Council plan, con- 
demned Martin Dies and Charles 
Lindbergh, and called for organiza- 
tion of the unorganized. 


ALL-OUT AID 


Shipbuilding Workers, 
SCMWA Hold Conclave 


Other labor conventions of the 
week backed the Roosevelt foreign 
policy and called for all aid to Britain, 
China and the Soviet Union. Charles 
Lindbergh has supplanted Martin Dies 
as the labor movement’s first choice 
for the least popular, least likely to 
succeed American, according to com 
vention resolutions and labor speak- 
ers. 

R. J. Thomas, president of the 
United Auto Workers-CIO, told the 


seventh annual convention of the In- 


EVERYTHING’S 
SHIP-SHAPE 


Chatting at national 
convention of the In- 
dustrial Union of Marine 
& Shipbuilding Workers 
(CIO) in Atlantic City 
(il eetonhe) Ge Pressanitvin 
Abramson of the New 
Jersey Industrial Union 
Council, I!UMSW Pres. 
John Green, and Michael 
F. Widman, assistant 
ClO organization direc- 
tor. 


dustrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers that “a vast ma- 
jority of the CIO is in favor of aid 
to Britain, Russia and China.” 

The shipbuilders’ president, John 
Green, declared that it is time for the 
Neutrality Act to be “wiped off the 
books.” The men who build ships 
roared their approval when Green 
said we should send to the nations 
fighting Hitler, “not dribs and drabs, 
but a huge flood of material.” 

OPM Director Sidney Hillman 
praised the shipyard workers for the 
production records they have already 
set and called them “the conveyer 
belt between us and Britain, Russia 
and China.” 


SCMWA’‘s ‘Main Job’ 


The constantly extending field of 
government employment offered a 
special challenge to the State, County 
and Municipal Workers who met in 
their second biennial convention in 
Lansing, Mich., last week. 

President Abram Flaxer set the 
goal of winning collective bargaining 
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rights for 5 million government 
workers as the SCMWA’s main job. 
Government employes, he said, have 
not, in the main, received any wage 
increases to meet the rising cost of 
living. Their economic advancement, 
he continued, will be “related to the 
rapid advancement of collective bar- 
gaining in government employer-em- 
ploye relations.” 

As the SCMWA demanded full 
bargaining rights for government 
workers, AFL sanitation truck driv- 
ers in Pittsburgh won a 2-day strike 
conducted in defiance of a warning 
by Mayor Scully that government 
workers have no ‘right to strike. 

The SCMWA also acted to sup- 
port President Roosevelt’s foreign 
policy, condemned anti-Semitism and 
‘discrimination in industry, approved 
extension of the civil service merit 
system, urged adoption of the Mur- 
ray plan, and called for unity in the 
labor movement. 


AFL AND CIO 


National Conventions 
To Keynote Defense Aid 


Actions of state and international 
labor conventions in past weeks give 
a preview of the major problems to 
come before the two big national 
conventions, when the AFL meets 
Oct. 6 in Seattle, and the CIO in 
Detroit on Nov. 17. 

The AFL’s Weekly News Service 
headlined last week: “All Out De- 
fense Aid Predicted as Chief Action 
of AFL Convention.” 

The CIO convention call urged “na- 
tional unity” to meet the threat of 
“brutal aggression.” 


TENNESSEE TERROR 


Two Organizers 
Flogged, Tarred 


Two CIO organizers were flogged, 
stripped of their clothing and tarred 
in Harriman, Tenn., last week, after 
their car had been halted on the high- 
way by rifle and pistol shots that 
bored 11 holes in the machine. 

Homer Wilson of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers and Oscar Wiles of the 
United Mine Workers were driving 
back to Knoxville after addressing a 
meeting of employes of a local paper 


mill. 
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PRICES, PROFITS AND WAGES 


Legislation now pending on price control will have a major bearing 
on the living standards of all workers and farmers. Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau’s statement of Sept. 24 is a good basis for 
analysis. 

He stated that because prices are shooting skyward it is necessary 
to fix commodity prices to avoid inflation, and flatly opposed a wage 
ceiling or any attempt to control wages. The commercial press and 
business monopolists repeat that wage increases cause inflation and 
price rises. Inflation, however, does not come from wage increases. 
Its causes are chiefly excess ‘bank credit to industry and excess govern- 
mental borrowing or printing of money. Rising prices can also be 
brought about by monopoly control of prices of important producers 
goods, which may set the stage for inflation. 

Present price increases come chiefly from this latter cause. To meet 
these unduly high prices charged by the monopolists, the government 
may be forced to create money, thereby initiating the inflation spiral. 
In addition to profiteering, the monopolists refuse to expand capacity. 
Thus production is curtailed, increasing prices and profits further. That 
wages then have not caused the price rises is amply illustrated by the 
huge profits recently recorded by leading American corporations. 

Morgenthau’s other recommendation that a ceiling of 6% be placed 
on all corporate profits is more than a welcome suggestion. The recent 
tax bill just passed permits monopolistic corporations to make the 
largest profits in their history and puts the tqgx burden on low income 
groups which comprise 90% of the population. 

It is unfortunate that the Secretary’s proposal came after passage 
of the tax bill. A new tax bill will not be worked out for at least a 
year despite the fact that the Secretary and Congressmen consider a 
second tax bill possible this year. 

Every worker and farmer has a duty to perform for democracy: to 
inform Congressmen and Senators that they want a 6% limit placed 
on profits immediately and that they favor a price fixing bill which 
will put a ceiling on all prices and permit wages to be set by collective 


bargaining agreements. 


Smeared with tar and kerosene, 
the two made their way to a farm- 
house and were taken to the sheriff’s 
office in Kingston where they report- 
ed the attack. 


LOCKOUT IN CHICAGO 


American Can Co. 
‘Strikes’ Against 2,300 


Strikes make news, but lockouts 
seldom do. In too many newspapers 
it’s news when a union rejects media- 
tion, but not when an employer does. 
But production is just as seriously 
interrupted when the stoppage comes 
from the front office as when workers 
lay down their tools. 

In Chicago last week the lock-out 
of the American Can Co’s Englewood 
and Clybourn plants went into its 
third week. Englewood’s contract 
with the company expired Sept. l. 
Negotiations for wage increases, a 
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union shop, and pay for drafted union 
members went on for two weeks. 

When the company refused to 
meet the union demands, the union 
suggested that a federal mediator 
be called in. The company replied 
it wanted no “third party.” 

A slowdown in protest brought the 
firing of all union leaders, and the 
Chicago police to evict the workers 
from the plants. 


Firm Shifts Orders 


The 2,300 American Can workers, 
members of the SWOC, are still 
locked out. The community is sup- 
porting them to the hilt. But the 
American Can Co. can afford its 
“strike” because it is moving its or- 
ders, some of them for the govern- 
ment’s defense program, to other 
plants, mainly in the unorganized 
south. 
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‘SPEED UP ARMAMENTS 


Poster by Illinois Art & Craft Project, WPA 
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G IVE us the tools and we will finish the job!” 

Bombs were falling on London. In Washington, officials 
estimated that France alone was furnishing Hitler more 
armament from captured and reconstructed factories than 
the United States supplied to England in response to Church- 
ill’s call for “tools.” 

Astronomical figures punctuated the press releases pour- 
ing out of OPM. The aviation industry was setting a new 
“all-time high,” month after month. Between May 1940 
and May 1941, production of aircraft had tripled. Produc- 
tion of powder was up 1000% and of small arms ammuni- 
tion up 1200%. Production of tanks had sextupled. 

But on Sept. 11 of this year the difference between ratios 
of advance and actual output became glaringly apparent. 
Increases mean little if next to nothing has been produced 
in the first place. President Roosevelt reported to Congress 
on the allocations, expenditures, production and shipment 
in the first 167 days since the Lend-Lease Act became law. 

Most of the $7 billion appropriated had been allocated, 
and another almost equally large sum was needed. But only 
$386,912,115 of the first $7 billion had actually been spent. 
Defense articles actually exported to the nations fighting 
Hitler amounted to only $190,447,670, of which 89% was 
accounted for in the 90-day period ending August 31. 

Clearly, the rate of production and shipment is growing — 
and that is good. But the needed “torrent” is still only a 
small, though steady, stream. The tools to “finish the job” 
are not yet forthcoming. And the job grows daily more 
dificult—and more important to the future of America. 

“We are not furnishing this aid as an act of charity or 


sympathy,” President Roosevelt said. “but as a means of 
defending America. ... 
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‘GIVE US 


The First in a Series Ana 


| By MAI 


“This country has evolved the greatest and most effic 
industrial system in history. It is our task to turn the w 
shops of our industry into mighty forges of war—to \ 
build the aggressors in every category of arms.” 

Even as he spoke the signs multiplied that our worksh 
were not expanding rapidly enough, that our forges ¥ 
crippled by serious shortages of raw material. 

And even as he spoke the aggressors gained new 
vantages. Kiev was falling into Nazi hands. The great 
dustrial areas of the Donetz Basin and Leningrad wv 
threatened. If Russia loses its Pittsburgh and Detroit, 
Gary and Chicago—greater and greater demands will 
made upon our own. 

For in this war production is decisive. The race is 
tween the destruction of war supplies and their replacem 
At this moment, on the 1.800-mile eastern front. the Russ 
land and air forces are meeting the Nazi legions in the fi 
est and most destructive battles of all time. And on 
home front American men and American machines are ca 
on to turn out the guns and planes and tanks and sl} 
which alone can repjenish the Russian arsenal and suf 
Britain with the means of opening an attack on the « 
tinent. 

The Nazis know, if we do not, that American product 
will decide their fate. Only last week a reliable correspc 
ent reported that they are stepping up their subma 
raids—out of “fear that U. S. production will win the w. 

If American production can win the war, then we n 
win the battle for production. For if we lose that battle 
shall have lost more than a war—we shall have lost 
sovereignty as a nation. our right to produce at all ex 
at the dictate and on the terms of Hitler. 

“We have today the biggest production program of 
country in any time in history,” William S. Knudsen 
cently said, and he added, “with a time factor which 
most correctly be described as ‘X’.” 

Mr. Knudsen may call it ‘X’, but that time factor is 
altogether an unknown quantity. It can be measured by 
rate at which the arsenals of the nations fighting Hitler 
being depleted. It can be measured against the product 
rate of the Nazi Wehrmacht and its slaves in the conque 
countries. 

*X’ stands for the time that is later than we think. for 
zero hour of American liberty. 

There is another “X’ in the production equation. an 
which this series of articles will try to find. That “xg 
the reason why the “greatest and most efficient indust 
system in history” has not yet fully utilized its produc 
capacities, and in the first 167 days lost the race aga 


time. 
* 
“Give us the tools,” Churchill said in London, “and 
will finish the job.” 


In America’s little towns and big, millions of able-boc 
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ction and Production Bottlenecks 


ChRACH 


skilled workmen have been waiting and saying: “Give 
the jobs and we will make the tools.” Thousands of 
hines have whirred to a standstill, while thousands of 
mess men have been waiting and saying: “Give us the 
erials and the orders—and we will hire those idle men 
make the tools.” 

here is something nightmarishly familiar about this 
tacle of idle men and idle machines. It belongs to an- 
r era—the era when we produced more than we could 
sume. We expected it to vanish when our needs outran 
luction and production began its race with time. 

his time we have a new name for it—“priorities unem- 
ment. 

1 April of 1938, after five years of only partially success- 
War against depression, underconsumption, and mass 
mployment of men and resources, President Roosevelt 


red an investigation into the economic ills of which wie P aa ee 
e were symptoms. At the outset he had a pretty good ee OS ERIT i] 
_ where the root of the trouble lay. ee 

pirate Ce 


1 the message to Congress which asked appointment Se 
he Temporary National Economic Committee, the Presi- Le SPEED UP PRODUCTION ee 


PROTECT 
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t wrote: “Among us today a concentration of private 
er without equal in history is growing.... 

In output per man or machine we are the most efficient 
istrial nation on earth. In the matter of complete mutual 
loyment of capital and labor we are among the least 
sent. . 

Once it is realized that business monopoly in America 
ilyzes the system of free enterprise on which it is grafted, 
is as fatal to those who manipulate it as to the people 
suffer beneath its impositions, action by the govern- 
t to eliminate these artificial restraints will be welcomed 
ndustry throughout the nation. 

For idle factories and idle workers profit no man.” 

he exhaustive researches of the TNEC bore out the 
ident’s conviction. The monkey-wrench in the economic 
hine was—monopoly. 

he first clear official warning that monopoly was having 
strous consequences for defense production came in 
> of this year. Peter R. Nehemkis, Jr., special assistant 
1e chief of OPM’s Defense Contract Service, told a con- 
nce of the Service's field officers: 

t is one of the profound ironies of our defense effort 
its total effect may well be to obliterate the smaller 
ness enterprises from the American business scene. 

f under the cloak of national defense we permit a total 
cout of small business to take place in this country, we 
have richly cultivated the soil for a fascist dictator- 
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r. Nehemkis was primarily concerned at that time with Ae ee r iF 
‘aith of workers and small business men in democracy (ih 11 * * * _- a) & 
n the midst of a gigantic rearmament effort their skill : | ed 
resources are not only neglected but obliterated.” ia i atl Se isn 
(Continued on page 22) Posters by Illinois Art & Craft Project, WPA 
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THE MEN BEHIND AMERIC. 


By Harlan R. Crippen 


66 
es. THE AMERICA FIRST TICKET!” 

Today in New York City. Tomorrow in all America? 

So may America’s first fascist party on a national scale 
come upon the scene. Without a swastika. Minus the 
goose step and straight arm salutes. Proclaiming aims of 
“restoring” representative government and “saving” peace. 
But fascist none-the-less. 

Hard to believe? 

The men behind America First—and the ideas which 
bring them together—make the threat real and believable. 

You won't find the information that you want at the 
busy and luxurious national office of América First. Call 
at the thirteenth floor of the Board of Trade on LaSalle 
Street in Chicago. A secretary will give you literature 
which lists General Robert E. Wood as national chairman 
of America First. Wood is also chairman of the board of 
Sears, Roebuck-and Co. The national committee of America 
First includes General Thomas Hammond, president of the 
Writing Corp.; Jay Hormel, banker, president of the Hor- 
mel Packing Co.; George N. Peek, banker, director of Deere 
and Co., farm implement manufacturers, and other big and 
“respectable” names. This is information that America 
First is willing to reveal, although they don't stress the 
names of industrialists and bankers in their literature. 

But that’s only the beginning. That’s where trouble 
starts, because when you start following the tangled trail 
of America First’s connections there are strings which lead 
from the offices of some of the richest and most powerful 
men in America down to the depths of the gutter. There 
are strings which take sinister turnings and vanish in dark- 
ness. There are strings leading from certain Senatorial 
offices to strange and secret places. There are dangerous 
trails leading to Japanese propagandists, labor spies and 
anti-Semitic gangs. None of this is listed on the frosted 
glass of that fine door in Chicago or on the good bond 
letterheads. 


THE WEB UNRAVELS 


Pick a string, and follow it through. 

A tall, hard-looking young man rises in Brooklyn Fed- 
eral Court. A short time before he had pleaded guilty to 
spying on behalf of a foreign power. He wipes the sweat 
from his forehead and asks if he can change his plea. His 
name is Axel Wheeler-Hill. His brother, James, was a leader 
of the supposedly defunct German-American Bund. The 
altorney of the man who is not sure whether he is a spy or 
not is Frank J. Walsh. 

Frank J. Walsh is also attorney of Joe McWilliams, leader 
of the pro-Nazi Christian Mobilizers. Walsh has other in- 
teresting connections. During the past summer he addressed 
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a meeting organized by Father Edward Curran, advise 
the anti-Semitic Christian Front and America First spe: 
The Christian Fronters were so enthusiastic about W 
that they proclaimed him as future Attorney General o 
United States. From that point on the trail leads thr 
the Christian Front. 

The Christian Front is one of a number of organizat 
cooperating under the name “Americans United.” The 
Nazi, anti-labor groups in this coalition include The FI 
Squad For Americanism, The American Fellowship Fo 
The Social Justice Party, The American Rock and The 
Revere Sentinels.” Americans United, which might 1 
properly be termed Fascists United, is the political fac 
the America First Committee in the coming New ‘ 
municipal elections. Backstage organizers of this test- 
political experiment are Bernard D’Acy, Father Charle 
Coughlin’s attorney, and Robert Harriss, Coughlin’s bre 
One America First spokesman who recently appeared u 
the auspices of Americans United is Senator Gerald 
tice Nye of North Dakota, one of the chief speakers fo1 
America First Committee. 


REFUSE TO BREAK TIES 


From this point the trail might be taken in any nur 
of directions. Father Edward Curran, for instance, is 
lisher of the anti-Semitic Brooklyn Tablet, which sup] 
the Coughlin-inspired Christian Front. Curran introd 
Philip La Follette at one America First rally. Some Ame 
Firsters have tried to break off the connection with Cur 
Coughlin and the Christian Front, feeling that it was a) 
he more embarrassing than valuable. but top Ame 
First leaders refused. realizing that the Christian F 
provided the bulk of America First membership in s 
cities. Coughlin and Curran were so disturbed by 
episode that concrete assurances of unity were demandec 
a result General Wood wrote a friendly letter to Cough 
Social Justice, assuring support and referring to “our « 
mon objectives.” 
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Upon what basis do the diverse groups around Am« 
First work together? 

One such basis is anti-Semitism, as Lindbergh prove 
Des Moines. America First has given what is, in effect 
official pronouncement favoring anti-Semitism. An Ame 
First statement, printed in the N. Y. Daily News of Ser 
1941, purports to show that all opposition to the Cor 
tee’s aims comes from the Jews. This charge, as has 
proved, is false. Some supporters of the America _ 
line do not beat around the bush as much as the ( 
mittee itself feels compelled to do. Joe McWilliams 


x — The Second of Three Articles on the America First Committee 
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ankly: “Blaming the war on the Jews is the best weapon 
sve ever had.” 
Another basis for unity is a hatred for organized labor. 
1e semi-official organ of America First in the midwest 
Col. R. R. McCormick’s Chicago Tribune, which favors 
easement of all Axis powers. McCormick’s Tribune 
ywer houses a number of pro-axis and anti-labor outfits. 
ne is a labor spy service, the American Vigilant Intelli- 
nce Federation, which is headed by Harry A. Jung. Among 
e heavy contributors to Jung’s outfit has been the North- 
n Trust Company of Chicago. One of the directors of 
= Northern Trust Company is Edward L. Ryerson, Jr.. 
e president of Inland Steel, director of Quaker Oats and 
director of the Chicago chapter of America First. Other 
x-shot bankers, lawyers and industrialists on the America 
rst roster have long anti-labor records. Among them are 
inford MacNider, millionaire cement man, alien baiter, 
d Robert J. Bannister, Iowa attorney, Liberty Leaguer 
d a violent hater of all phases of the New Deal. In case 
yone thinks that hatred for organized labor is not shared 
“liberal” America Firsters, mark well that Senator 
neeler has denounced all labor unions and labor leaders 
o favor aid to the democracies as “Judas Iscariots.” 


ACE WITHOUT HONOR 


A third basis for unity is a desire to appease Hitler and 
axis. A particularly crass example of this is the case 
Robert Douglas Stuart, Jr., one of the earliest organizers 
America First. Stuart is the son of the head of Quaker 
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Oats Co. Quaker Oats has two large plants in Germany 
which it does not want to lose. Stuart, and this is typical 
of many America Firsters, is thus interested in peace, with- 
out honor. but with profits. Father Coughlin represents the 
extreme of appeasement sentiment—at least he is more frank 
about his desires. His Social Justice sees little hope for the 
world “unless the German forces can overcome Russia and 
successfully invade England by the end of September.” If 
Hitler should win, Social Justice continues, “Europe will 
have crawled out of the ditch and will be able to bask in 
the sunshine... .” 


PREPARING FOR ADVENTURES 


According to word in Washington there may soon be an 
investigation of America First. If that investigation at- 
tempts to show that America First leaders are direct agents 
of a foreign power or that America First is financed by a 
foreign power, it will probably fail. But America First is 
not less dangerous for the fact that its top men are Ameri- 
cans, financed by American big business. It is profoundly 
anti-democratic—not only in its foreign policy but in its 
domestic application. 

America First, as an examination of the approaching 
elections prove, is preparing for political adventures. It is 
serving as the clearing house and center for groups which 
taken singly might be laughable, if disgusting. United, 
behind a false front of isolationism and fake liberalism, they 
may become a major threat to democracy, not only in the 
rest of the world but in the United States. 
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By LEQ HUBERMAN 


LABOR IN LOS ANGELES 


LOS ANGELES—This once notorious haven of open-shop- 
pers is fast becoming a union town. 

To those who know the history of labor that sentence 
is full of meaning. It indicates that thousands of families 
formerly ill fed, ill clad, and ill housed, now eat better, 
dress better, live better. It shouts less disease, more 
medical care; less worry, more happiness; less degra- 
dation, more dignity; less of the bad things, more of the 
good things in daily living—education, travel, fun. 

The CIO had 20,000 members a year ago—today it 
has almost 100,000. As elsewhere throughout the coun- 
try, the growth and activity of the CIO stimulated or- 
ganization in the AFL too. Today the AFL has more 
members here than ever before in its history. 

In the value of its industrial production, Los Angeles 
ranks fifth in the United States. Here are basic industries 
—trubber, auto, steel, aircraft, oil. After their first 
frenzied organizational drive in 1937—and its attendant 
collapse a year later—CIO leaders centered their atten- 
tion on these basic industries. They began to rebuild 
on entirely different lines. They shouted less and did 
more. They planned a careful, systematic, practical 
program. And they put it over. 

It is all the more remarkable considering the peculiar 
problem represented by the spread of industry in a city 
covering an area of 450 square miles. As Philip (“Slim’’) 
Connelly, secretary of the Industrial Union Council and 
coordinator of the several organizing programs, puts it: 
“Industries here are scattered from hell to breakfast. 
They extend from the San Fernando Valley to Long Beach 
—a distance of about 40 miles. Rubber plants are sepa- 
rated by 10 or 15 miles. The workers in the Los Angeles 
plants drain in from an area of about 100 square miles.” 

The problem of distance, then, was one of the chief ob- 
stacles to overcome. Smart leadership helped to overcome 
it. Smart leadership which quickly saw that so long as all 
the various CIO organizing groups were scattered here, 
there, and everywhere, the unifying force which was to 
give them the power they needed would be lacking. The 
problem was solved when the Industrial Union Council 
leased The Building about a year ago. 

The huge neon sign on the water-tower atop the three- 
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story building at 5851 South Avalon Blvd. blazes CIO so 
that it can be seen for miles around. And every night, 
1500 to 2000 workers meet there to discuss their problems 
in the several meeting halls. 

It’s their building. They leased it for a 10-year period 
and now they are to buy it. Eighteen internationals of the 
CIO have their offices there. They get bigger and better 
office space than they had before and they pay less for it. 
Meeting rooms with a capacity ranging from 25 to 600 are 
available at from $2.50 to $15—less than half of what 
would be paid elsewhere in the city. The Council operates 
The Building on a cost basis. 

It’s a block long and 60 feet wide, fireproof, cement 
construction. The walls are white-washed, and here and 
there a window or a shelf is still only half-finished. To an 
outsider it’s not a beautiful building. But to CIO unionists 
here The Building is something of which they are justly 
proud. 

It’s theirs. With their own hands they converted this 
one-time furniture factory into a comfortable center for 
work and play; a place to meet and plan and act for the 
expansion and welfare of the Los Angeles labor move- 
ment; a place to sit around and talk and drink with 
your friends. Members of the Construction Workers 
Organizing Committee brought their own spray guns and 
painted the long high walls; United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers asked their bosses for steel sash and 
put in the many window frames—then they worked over- 
time to pay for the sash. 

Skilled carpenters constructed a model wooden bench, 
then UAW youngsters from the aircraft plants made jigs 
from the model and built the benches on an assembly 
line of their own planning; members of the Furniture 
Workers Union made easy chairs and couches for the 
lounge rooms; volunteer crews from other unions—Rub:- 
ber, Mine, Textile, Die-Casting, Warehouse, Transport, 
Steel, and the rest—spent their spare time in shoveling 
out the plaster and cleaning up the debris. 


THEIR OWN PRODUCT 


The feeling of the thousands of workers toward The 
Building which they have made their own, was best 
expressed by two fellow-unionists from out of the State, 
who stopped in for a visit: “Seems nice to be here where 
you feel at home.” 

The occupants get more than a “nice” feeling out of 
it. The Building has become something way beyond the 
four walls. Here manual laborergand white-collar work- 
ers rub shoulders with each other; here hill-billy young- 
sters from the South who work in aircraft, make room 
for Negro construction workers on their way to a meet- 
ing. All of them get a consciousness of the size and power 
of the CIO that they never dreamed of before. 


* 


It was Charles Lamb, the English writer who, when 
asked one day what he thought of a certain person, re- 
plied: “I don’t like him.” 

“But,” said a friend, “you don’t even know him.” 

“That’s true,” replied Lamb. “That’s why I don’t like 
him.” 

That kind of dislike won’t come to CIO unionists here 
because they can be together, work together, and play 
together in The Building. 


USYek 
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FILM WORTH SEEING: 
‘FLIGHT FROM DESTINY’ 


Thomas Mitchell in Excellent Portrayal; 


Movie Carries Broad Social Message 


FLIGHT FROM DESTINY, a Warner 
Brothers picture directed by Vincent 
Sherman, with Thomas Mitchell, Mona 
Maris, James Stephenson, Jeffrey Lynn 
and Geraldine Fitzgerald. Scenario by 
Barry Trivers from the story by Anthony 
Berkeley. 


Thomas Mitchell’s portrayal of a 
kindly professor, led to murder 
through the logical development of 
one of his philosophical theories, 
would recommend Flight From Des- 
tiny even if this movie lacked the 
broad social message which it car- 
ries. 

Actually, the film’s premises, as 
well as its smooth writing and com- 
petent direction, place it in the bet- 
ter-than-usual category. By means 
of an unusual plot, it says that no 
man, however favored by circum- 
stances, has the right to set him- 
self above the laws by which or- 
dinary folk govern their lives and 
affairs. 


SEEKS A ‘FINAL TASK’ 


Professor Henry Todhunter (Thom- 
as Mitchell), upon learning that an 
ailing heart allows him but six 
months to live, seeks some final task 
as justification for his lifetime of 
academic philosophy. 

He toys with the thought that 
society might best be benefited by 
the murder of some person who 
menaces the lives of those about him 
but who remains beyond the reach 
of ordinary workings of the law. He 
dismisses the political dictator as a 
potential victim on the basis that 
such a man is merely a symbol and 
could be wiped out only through 
destruction of the system which had 
produced him. 

While considering his unusual 
idea, he learns that his best friend, 
young artist Michael Farroway (Jef- 
frey Lynn), is being ruined by an 
affair with a beautiful but unscrup- 
ulous art dealer, Ketti Moret (Mona 
Maris). She had persuaded him to 
copy old masters and to sell the 
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paintings, through her, as originals. 
Michael has regretted the work but 
she has refused his demand to re- 
turn the paintings. The affair is 
breaking up Michael’s marriage to 
Betty (Geraldine Fitzgerald). 

Professor Todhunter re-examines 
his philosophy in the light of what 
he has learned about Ketti Moret. 
He decides that her death is “social- 
ly necessary” and when she refuses 
the chance he offers her for reforma- 
tion, he kills her. 

His greatest disappointment is that 
no one—press, public or his personal 
friends—seems willing to accept the 
fact that he murdered Ketti Moret 
without passion and merely to benefit 
society. He finds understanding, if 
not acceptance of his philosophy, in 
only one person, his physician and 
friend (James Stephenson). 

Todhunter maintains his philosoph- 
ical calm up to the moment when 


he starts his march to the electric 
chair. A young murderer in the next 
cell, explaining his own crime by 
the philosopher’s theory, brings 
home to him then suddenly the fal- 
lacy of his logic. 


A GOOD BUILD-UP 
Skillfully leavened with light 


comedy moments to relieve its taut- 
ness, the story builds from the first 
scene to its inevitable climax. Thom- 
as Mitchell is excellent in his part, 
carrying every scene. Fine work is 
done by Mona Maris, James Steph- 
enson and Jeffrey Lynn. Geraldine 
Fitzgerald, while given top billing in 
the screen credit, does not rank with 
the others in this picture. 


GEORGE MURRAY 


WORTH READING 


THE POCKET BOOK OF 
MYSTERY STORIES. Pock- 
et Books, Inc. August, 1941. 
25c. 

As William Lyon Phelps says 
in his preface to this volume: 
“Pocket Books are performing 
a great service to thousands of 
readers; because they supply at 
a microscopic price good litera- 
ture on good paper with large 
and clear type in bound vol- 
umes. ... They are worthy of 
preservation, but they are so 
cheap in price that they may be 
destroyed when destruction is 
better than preservation. . . .” 

The Pocket Book of Mystery 
Stories is an unusually well se- 
lected anthology of short de- 
tective, mystery, and horror 
tales by such well known prac- 
titioners as Thomas Beer, John 
Collier, Wilbur Daniel Steele, 
Edgar Wallace, Walter de la 
Mare, M. R. James, H. G. Wells, 
Max Beerbohm, and “Saki,” 
among others. The stories are 
not new; many of them will be 
remembered with affection by 
readers who have a fondness 
for weird sketches. A few will, 
however, be new to almost any 
reader, and it is an advantage 
to have them collected in a 
single discriminating volume. 

John Collier’s Back for 
Christmas is perhaps the finest 
example of ironic compression 
among the murder stories. 
M. R. James’ Casting the Runes 
will appeal to those people who 
prefer to have their horror un- 
explained. Max Beerbohm’s 
A. V. Laider, originally one of 
the sketches in his Seven Men, 
is a delightful concoction of wit 
and mystery. 

These are slight stories, ex- 
pertly written. They may be- 
guile even the serious reader in 
those moments of the day or 
night when there are no news 
flashes coming over the radio 
and even the Voice of Kalten- 
born is silent. 

G.T. 
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DONALD. OGDEN STEWART, 


INCLUDING THE 
KITCHEN STOVE 


ALMA MATER 


COLLEGE education is a strange problem. I was 
particularly reminded of that fact on a recent visit 
to my old Alma Mater. As my own boys are approach- 
ing the age when they will have to decide what sort of 
college they want to go to I decided to drop in under 
the old elms and see how the young 1941 ideas were now 
being taught to shoot. I was even more interested in ob- 
serving just exactly what they were being taught to shoot 
at, as I have a distinct impression of my own four “bright 
college years” being consecrated to a great deal of in- 
struction in the correct use of the bow and arrow without 
receiving the slightest bit of enlightenment as to what 
the target really looked like or where it was to be found. 
I arrived on the old.campus without any definite plan. 
I just wanted to look around first and get the feel of the 
place. It had been many years since my graduation, and 
for a while I couldn’t discover any feel that I recognized. 
This was possibly due to the fact that Mr. Rockefeller’s 
friend Mr. Harkness had very kindly poured several mil- 
lions of dollars into impressive architectural suggestions 
of Oxford and Cambridge which, while they undoubtedly 
made a comfortable homey impression on Lord Halifax 
when he received his Honorary Degree last June, did not 
have at all the same effect on this graduate in search of 
American evidences of that rebirth of real democracy 
which seems through the war to be taking place in the 
very England Mr. Harkness and his architects deemed so 
worthy of imitation. 


THE SAME OLD ROOM 


But it was not fair, of course, to criticize the cold stone 
exteriors of these college dormitories and halls, so I went 
to my old dormitory, and climbed up four flights to my 
old room. There was no answer to my knock; I pushed 
open the door and entered. My heart warmed. This 
was more like it. A dirty sweatshirt thrown over the 
back of a chair. An undershirt on the window-seat. Ashes 
on the rug. 

I breathed happily of the old air, and walked over to 
the desk. The books on top were all devoted to Economics. 
And tomy surprise there was even a copy of “A Handbook 
of Marxism.” In my day one studied Economics as a 
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necessary preliminary (along with golf and Brooks 
Brothers clothes) to entering the bond business, and 1! 
shall never forget the happy relief with which we all 
received the absolute assurance from our professor that 
Socialism would never work. That was 1916. But per- 
haps things were different now; perhaps these under- 
graduates were really being educated in the real issues 
of our modern struggle for democracy. 

There was a knock. I looked up and faced a chamber- 
maid. They hadn’t changed, either. I smiled and ex- 
plained my presence. She began to clean up the room. 
Rather sentimentally I began to reminisce about my own 
life in that particular room, and about the chamber- 
maids back in 1916. 

“Good old Anna,” I said, referring to the Irish woman 
who had taken care of our room. “I wonder what ever 
became of her?” The chambermaid snorted. “What 
would you imagine would happen,” she asked, “to any 
woman who works for what money we get here?” And 
then she added, rather bitterly: “Your good old Anna 
is dead—if she’s lucky.” I gazed at her in astonishment. 
“What do you mean?” I asked. She looked at me de- 
fiantly. “All right, report me,” she snarled. “We're 
going on strike next week anyway.” 

I made haste to assure her that I had no intention of 
reporting her, and she put aside her broom and told me 
some facts. “One hundred and sixty of us,” she said, “get 
$11.25 a week. We clean 40 to 50 rooms a day. We’re 
laid off every summer for three months. And what does 
that give us a year? Figure it out for yourself.” [ figured 
it out, and it came to $405. “Right,” she said, “and if 
you don’t believe me, you can go to the CIO man that 
organized us. He'll tell you something. You know what 
he calls this college? He calls it ‘the worst. sweatshop in 
New England.’ ” 

At that moment the student who occupied the room 
ran up the stairs. He was a nice looking young fellow— 
tall, blond, charming. I apologized for my presence. He 
grinned and also apologized—for having to hurry off. 
“An Economics class,” he explained, grabbing some of 
the books. “Swell course. Hate to run, sir, but—.” 

A sudden inspiration seized me. It wasn’t exaetly 
sudden, either: it was an impulse I had nursed for some 
years. I grabbed his arm, and pointed to the chamber- 
maid. “Take her with you,” I said. He grinned politely. 
“Good idea, sir,” he said, “but ’'m afraid that Economics 
isn't up Maggie’s alley.” I shook my head sadly, and 
released his arm. “Perhaps not,” I nodded, “but Mag- 
gie is up Economics’ alley, And it stinks. And pretty 
soon she and her sisters are going to start cleaning the 
alley up by themselves. I thought perhaps vour Eco- 
nomics class might be interested to hear that.” He 
looked at me doubtfully, and also, for the first time, 
looked around the room with a worried expression. “I’m 
afraid not, sir,” he said. I reassured him by picking up 
my hat and following him out the door. “So am I.” 
I said. “Very much afraid.” And then. as though to 
complete the poor fellow’s confusion, I added: “But 
where in hell can I send my kids to college where they’ll 
learn something?” y 

He gave me one more look, and rushed back to lock 
his door. In a way, I don’t blame him. And I don’t 


blame my old college, either. But the problem does 
worry me. . 
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THIS SMALL WORLD 


Japan's War Economy 


BY WILLIAM E. DODD JR. 


CCORDING to a last minute de- 

cree, the Japanese government 
has forbidden any private celebra- 
tions of the first year of her entrance 
into the Rome-Berlin-Tokio axis. This 
is only poetic justice indicating the 
profound state of depression and 
nerves which exists in Japan today. 


James R. Young, newspaperman 
who worked for many years in Tokio 
and who was expelled from Japan 
a short time ago, says that Japan 
has no friend in the world—not even 
Germany. And this recent anti-Axis 
move may mark the sudden awaken- 
ing of the Japanese to this fact. 


But let’s not jump to the conclu- 
sion that Japan is no longer a dan- 
ger to the interests of the anti- 
fascist and pro-democratic forces in 
the Far East. Japan is passing 
through a serious crisis today. She 
is pulling in her horns from British 
and American spheres in the Pacific 
and refraining from attacking Si- 
beria because her own internal eco- 
nomic situation will not permit 
further expansion at the moment. A 
complete Nazi victory in Russia 
would set this movement going again. 

. 


IRON AND‘STEEL 


Let us examine one important 
phase of Japanese economy which 
contributes largely to her present 
hesitation—the place of iron and 
steel in Japanese economic life. 


For a modern industrial nation, 
iron and steel are vital essentials to 
its life and prosperity; for one at 
war, these are the first requisite to 
its existence. Any first-rate power 
must possess not only the industrial 
machinery and organization to turn 
out millions of tons of pig iron and 
steel; it must also own the raw min- 
eral reserves or control access to them 
to such an extent that it would be 
able to continue production on a 
complete war basis if completely cut 
off from outside sources. 


The first requisite, the iron in- 
dustry, Japan possesses. The control 
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-reserves of the Far East. 
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of unlimited reserves she does not 
have. In fact, one of the serious de- 
ficiencies which the Far East as a 
unit lacks is ample iron ore reserves. 


Excluding Siberia, which belongs 
to another economic sphere, all of 
the lands of the Far East possess a 
future supply of iron which amounts 
to about 7 billion tons. This is the 
most optimistic estimate which can 
be placed on these reserves. Com- 
pare this amount with the 10 billion 
metric tons of reserve which the 
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United States alone 
you will realize the ana of 


— 


possesses and 


the supply. 

Japan’s position in the iron in- 
dustry of the Far East is one of leader- 
ship if not complete domination. This 
leadership rests upon the possession 
of the main production units of the 
region, for Japan does not have more 
than a small part of the limited ore 
It is true 
that by conquest she controls the ore 
of Manchuria, Formosa and Korea, 
but there is no assurance she will be 
able to keep these indefinitely. 


However, these sources were not 
enough. By 1935 she became the 


world’s greatest importer of pig iron 
and scrap. The United States in 1939 
sent her 90% of her imports of scrap 
iron (2,068,000 tons). If the recent 
acts of our government are enforced 
Japan will be denied any pig iron or 
scrap from this country. The needs 
of the warring nations, transport dif- 
ficulties and embargoes have placed 


the Japanese iron industry in a seri- 
ous situation. The industry will have 
to find methods of converting the 
low-grade ores and iron sands of 
Japan, Manchuria and Korea into pig 
iron and steel sufficient to replace 
the imports cut off from other na- 
tions of the world. 


Until recent years Japan was pro- 
ducing enough steel to take care of 
domestic requirements, but since 
1933 the needs of the booming arma- 
ments industry and general industrial 
expansion have required far more 
than her total plants are able to 
turn out. At present, Japanese mili- 
tarists, ably seconded by industrial- 
ists, consider that she has a “destiny” 
to exploit and dominate the whole 
of the Far East, in. a Japanese Co- 
Prosperity Sphere. Thus her iron in- 
dustry is a real index of her eco- 
nomic and military strength. Its 
expansion is typical of the false econ- 
omy of a fascist nation whose entire 
existence depends upon war and 
Were her 


imperialist ambitions to be curbed 


military aggrandizement. 


and the nation returned to a propor- 
tionate role in world economic life, 
the Japanese steel industry would de- 
cline to a level of unforced domestic 
demand. 


PEOPLE WANT PEACE 


Japan is tired of the war in China; 
her people want peace. Japanese econ- 
omy is strained and if pressure from 
all nations opposed to aggression is 
maintained the internal situation can 
become critical to a point of crack- 
ing. 

If the United States, Great Britain, 
Russia. the Dutch Indies, and China 
forge a united weapon to crush the 
military gangsters of Japan peace 
can return to the Far East. And the 
Japanese people, freed from the rule 
of a military clique set upon return- 
ing Japan to the feudal age, can go 
forward toward a_hetter ee along 
with an independent China. 
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‘BY RICHARD O. BOYER 


IF THIS BE REASON 


Furope s 
Little People 


HE world-wide struggle against Nazism is so immense 


that we have lost all appreciation of the individual 
who does the dying. We speak of 1,800-mile fronts, of 
6,000,000 men locked in the most terrific carnage of all 
time, and when we speak of death we echo the papers 
and declare: “Ten Divisions Wiped Out.” 


Ten Divisions. It has an impersonal sound. It sug- 
gests a machine, not an aggregation of flesh and blood. 
It suggests nothing of the crazed boy who shrieks into the 
night until his voice whimpers into nothing. It’s a 
small figure and yet as far as revealing what happened 
it has that kind of astronomical senselessness inherent 
in a statement that a star is three hundred billion light 


years from the earth. 


With an understandable reluctance the world refuses 
to transform the ten divisions wiped out into 150,000 
young men killed. For this happens every day and we 
need a sort of fog to prevent us from seeing the lonely 
agony of each dying man. It is better that we keep such 


pictures and such figures in the mass. 


x 


And yet there is a reverse side to the picture. Per- 
haps it is well for us who are opposed to Hitler to reduce 
the astronomical figures of suffering which he has im- 
posed upon the world back into the human beings that 
compose it. For out of their suffering will come Hitler’s 


defeat and out of their bravery will come a new world. 
‘Hundreds have been executed,” says a suave voice 


over the radio, savoring each syllable in that pseudo 


Oxford accent so beloved by the commentators. But 
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neither the words nor their intonation suggest anything 
of the individual human who was marched away and 
stood against a wall, nor of the human flesh that braced 
to meet the deadly impact, nor of the high, unconquered 
courage that beat above the terror of the final moment. 


We speak of guerilla fighters, whose numbers include 
even women and children, yet we seldom glimpse the 
pure, unpretentious bravery of simple people going forth 
to die. We hear of underground resistance but do not 
visualize the men and women, so like ourselves, con- 
sciously offering their lives that people everywhere may 
be free. How can words suggest the magnificence of or- 
dinary people who transform all man’s natural fears and 


selfishness into a gift for freedom that is their lives? 
Ad 


There was talk not long ago of Europe’s degeneracy. 
It was old and craven, many said, and its people had 
forgotten how to live and how to die. France was cited 
as an example. But the little people of Europe, the plain 
ordinary guy, whether he lives in Oslo or in Paris, in 
Bucharest or Leningrad, has given the world an answer 
it must never forget. He has given all he has—his life— 
as his contribution to a better world, as testimony to his 


faith that such a world can and must be. 


If ever a statesman in the future is tempted to return 
to the world that brought Hitler and war, let him think 
of these hundreds, of these thousands who died lonely 
deaths from the Balkans to Norway that the world might 
be sane, and peaceful and beautiful. Let him remember 
that these people were not soldiers trained‘to die. Let 
him remember that it was their crowning glory that they 
were only—people. And let him, and the other great, 
equal the example of the people—if they can. 
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PROFITEER LANDLORDS 
START EVICTION DRIVE 


Pressure Against Protesting Tenants 
Assailed; Need for Rent Control Grows 


Startling evidence of the increas- 
ing urgency of the need for rent 
control legislation came from Leon 
Henderson’s Office of Price Admin- 
istration last week. Henderson re- 
vealed that landlords in many areas 
are evicting tenants who dare to 
complain or even threaten to com- 
plain about unfair rent raises to the 
Fair Rent Committees whose estab- 
lishment the OPA has urged. 

Lacking authority to curb rising 
rents, OPA advised municipalities 
or regions, particularly in defense 
areas where housing shortages exist 
and rents have often donbled, to es- 
tablish Fair Rent Committees. The 
suggestion met with such a desire by 
tenants themselves to do something 
about rent conditions that 60 such 
committees had been set up by the 
middle of September in 23 states, 
and the total is growing daily. 


PROCEEDINGS STARTED 


Henderson’s recent statement said: 

“According to reports reaching 
my office eviction proceedings have 
been begun in Canton, Ohio, Wil- 
mington, N. C., Waterbury, Conn., 
and Portsmouth, Va., against ten- 
ants who have complained, or threat- 
ened to complain, about rent hikes to 
their local Fair Rent Committee. 
From other sections, including Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas, and Chester, Pa., 
have come reports that fear of dis- 
possess proceedings is acting to re- 
strain tenants who are being exploit- 
ed from calling upon the committees 
for aid. 

“In the case of Chester, Pa., the 
so-called ‘Property Owners’ Commit- 
tee of Delaware County, a landlords’ 
association, has announced publicly 
that it will not have any dealings 
with the Chester Fair Rent Commit- 


tee. 
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“The threat of eviction is a terrible 
one to persons living in defense areas 
where housing shortages are critical. 
If dispossessed on short notice, the 
tenant knows that quite probably he 
will find it impossible to obtain liv- 
able quarters at any price. Where 
families with children are involved, 
the prospect of being without shelter 
is even more alarming. 

“The type of landlord who seeks to 
avoid an impartial investigation of 
his reasons for raising rents in a time 
of national emergency by the device 
of threatening his tenants with evic- 
tion is unscrupulous.” 

“Qne wholesome aspect of the 
rental situation is that the great ma- 
jority of local real estate boards 
and landlords is cooperating splen- 
didly in our efforts to prevent the 
of householders and 
roomers in defense sections.” 


exploitation 


‘50 TO 100% INCREASES’ 
The OPA made public, without 


identifying place names, letters and 
telegrams, typical of many they are 
receiving. Here are two excerpts: 

“The Fair Rent Committee here is 
having the most unpleasant expe- 
rience. Some rents have been in- 
creased from 50% to 100% and 
when the landlord is notified by this 
committee to fill out the regular 
form he immediately takes court ac- 
tion to evict the tenant. Several have 
been put out, one was locked out 
while away. . .” 

“We have received . . . 44 com- 
plaints. This, however, is not com- 
mensurate with the number of rent 
raises that have been prevalent . . . 
a number of tenants fear eviction 
if they make such a complaint and 
due to the terrific inadequacy of 
houses for rent in this area, this is 


a very serious problem.” 
SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 


HERE’S HEALTH 


By DR. HAROLD AARON 


GROUP-PRACTICE 


The great advances of medi- 
cal science in the past two dec- 
ades have made it impossible 
for any one physician to know 
more than a fraction of the spe- 
cial skills necessary for ade- 
quate treatment of disease. 
Medical equipment and techni- 
cal facilities have also expanded 
tremendously, requiring consid- 
erable outlay and _ operating 
cost. 


Because of these develop- 
ments, a more economical and 
efficient system of medical prac- 
tice has been engaging the at- 
tention of thoughtful physicians 
and the medically-starved lay- 
men. This method of practice 
is known as_ group-medical 
practice. 


The outstanding example of 
such a form of practice is the 
Mayo Clinic. Unfortunately, 
the trend toward group-prac- 
tice is slow because of the ac- 
tive opposition of the American 
Medical Association. 


In less highly developed 
form than the Mayo Clinic, 
group-practice may represent 
the coordinated association of 
a number of physicians repre- 
senting different specialties. In 
such a group, the physician is 
under constant supervision by 
his colleagues, he is continu- 
ally exposed to scientific ad- 
vances in all fields, and his 
patients benefit by the com- 
bined skill of the whole group. 

Perhaps the most recent de- 
velopment in group-medicine 
on a prepayment health insur- 
ance program, is the group- 
health organizations joined in 
the Association of Medical Co- 
operatives. Readers who are 
interested in joining a group 
health cooperative should write 
for information to the Bureau 
of Cooperative Medicine, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


‘GIVE US THE TOOLS . . . 


That is an important consideration, and one to which we 
shall return in these articles. But time has added another 
and equally important question to those put by Mr. Nehem- 
kis. How can production win the race against time if we 
“neglect and obliterate” the skills and resources of large 
sections of our industrial plant and of millions of our 
working men and women? 


* 


Mr. Nehemkis put the blame for idle men and idle ma- 
chines on the working of the priority system. “‘As the tempo 
of the wartime economy gains momentum,” he warned, “you 
may expect to find for a time not less but more unemploy- 
ment, not less but more idle machines.” 

“Priority” is a simple and practical concept. In plain 
English it means putting first things first. 

No one would deny that first things today are the needs 
of the defense program, and that all of us must put these 
first. 

But priority today has also become a weapon in the 
hands of monopolistic enterprises, a means of insuring huge 
profits at the expense of the nation’s defense. 

In his message asking for the TNEC investigation, the 
President wrote: “The justification of private profit is 
private risk. We cannot safely make America safe for the 
businessman who does not want to take the burdens and 
risks of being a businessman.” 

It was precisely these risks that monopoly refused to 
take at the beginning of the defense program, and that it 
still hesitates to take today. 

The priority system came into operation because monop- 
oly refused to take the risk of expanding its plant capacity. 

There is the best-known story of the aluminum monopoly, 
the story that prompted Secretary Ickes to say: “When the 
story of this war comes to be written, if it has to be written 
that it was lost, it may be because of the recalcitrance of 
the Aluminum Co. of America.” 

In his excellent book, Business As Usual, 1. F. Stone, the 
Nation correspondent, reviews the case of the Aluminum 
Co. of America, “a case history in monopoly and defense.” 
Briefly, it is a story of repeated assurances from ALCOA 
that aluminum supplies were “adequate” for all defense and 
civilian needs, for this year, and the next and the next. 

These assurances were backed by the OPM, where the 
man responsible for assuring the nation adequate raw mate- 
rials, Edward R. Stettinus, Jr., was taking the “expert” 
opinion of ALCOA henchmen. 

The “adequate” supplies of aluminum, erroneously  re- 
ported by ALCOA, meant two things. It meant that ALCOA 
need not expand its capacity, need not take the risk of being 
left after the war with plants whose output would exceed 
normal civilian demands and so bring prices and_ profits 
down. It meant also that no other contender in the field of 
aluminum production could get a toe-hold, that ALCOA’s 
almost L00% monopoly of the aluminum market would re- 
main intact. And it meant that ALCOA was more con- 
cerned with profit than with national defense. 


The myth of “adequate” supplies of aluminum was ex- 
ploded when airplane production lines began to slow down 
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(Continued from page 13) 


for lack of aluminum, when work on the great Boeing bomb 
ers ceased entirely. 

Then the “experts” revised their calculations. Then they 
found that we face a serious shortage of millions of pounds 
and that new plants and new electric power facilities are 
needed to meet the demands of defense alone. 

Then began the imposition of priorities on aluminum 
Patriotic citizens collected their pots and pans. Factorie: 
making consumption goods that require aluminum shui 
down. Men were thrown out of work. There was a scrambl 
for substitute materials. 

And then at last the government ordered and helped tc 
finance new plants to supply the precious metal. 

Such plants are not built at the wave of a wand. They 
take time and materials—and both were growing short. - 

Forget for the moment the fabulous profits amassed by 
ALCOA. Under our system of free private enterprise busi 
ness is entitled to make a profit—if it takes an ordinary busi 
ness risk. 

But ALCOA would take no risk. It gave “priority” to it: 
own profits, putting them above everything, above even the 
survival of the nation. It cost the nation millions of dollar: 
—and this war’s deciding factor—time. 

The story of steel parallels the story of aluminum 
There was, OPM assured us, “plenty” of steel. But there j 
not enough steel, not enough to make the tools that Englane 
and Russia need, not enough to supply our own armec 
forces, not enough to build the new factories which mus 
make more steel, more aluminum, more tanks and plane: 
and railroad cars. 

The automotive industry has its biggest year of busines: 
as usual in 1940. And the result is that the steel shortag 
grew more acute, while the auto plants failed to gear them 
selves for the production of planes and tanks. Now com 
priorities again, and a 48% cut in pleasure car production 
While only last week R. J. Thomas, president of the Unitec 
Automobile Workers, told a House committee that “ever 
at this time of world crisis” less than one-tenth of the auto 
motive industry's basic productive power is being used it 
the defense program. 

“Tt is in this situation that the explanation of a tragi 
paradox—threatening unemployment to skilled workers anc 
productive equipment of the automobile industry at a tim 
of national emergency—is to be found,” Thomas said. 


* 


The system of priorities is not an evil in itself. But toda 
it measures the sins committed against national defense b 
the monopolists. The wages of those sins are lost time, idl 
machines and idle men—in an hour when time is of th 
essence of victory and when full employment of the nation’ 
resources is imperative. 

How monopoly’s policy of scarcity was foisted on th 
nation, how widespread are priority unemployment of me 
and machines—what has been done and what must yet b 
done to correct the past’s mistakes—these are the subject 
of future articles in this series. 
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REPEAL THE NEUTRALITY ACT 


&6AIVE us the tools. . .”” The people of Republican 
Spain said that five years ago. ‘“‘Give us the 
tools, and we'll make Madrid the tomb of fascism.” 

Now is a good time to remember that plea. 

Now is a good time to recall how we answered 
it—with the Neutrality Act, with the embargo on 
arms for Spain. 

We cannot turn the clock back. We cannot al- 
together right the tragic mistake, the betrayal of 
our own national interests. 

In 1936 appeasement went under the names of 
“non-intervention” and “neutrality.” Its fruits 
were the strengthening of Hitler, the enslavement of 
Spain, the fall of France and the outbreak of world 
war. 

In 1936 we refused the Spanish appeal for 
“tools” and passed a Neutrality Act that made us 
passive allies of Hitler. 

When you grumble about paying your new taxes, 
when you kiss the boys good-bye—remember that 
you are paying for that appeasement, and that the 
full bill has not yet been rendered. 


E CANNOT turn the clock back. But at least 
we can heed today’s appeal for tools with which 
to finish the job Spain’s heroes began. 

Last week Senator McKellar of Tennessee intro- 
duced a bill to repeal the Neutrality Act. 

The President indicated that he will ask Con- 
gress either to wipe the Neutrality Act off the books 
or modify it piecemeal. 

There is no doubt that the Administration would 
prefer repeal, which it recognized as a necessity as 
long ago as June, 1939. At that time the President 
publicly stated that indirectly at least the Neutral- 
ity Act constituted an encouragement to a would- 
be aggressor. : 

The late Senator Borah professed to have posi- 
tive information that there would be no war in 
Europe. That same summer Ham Fish returned 


from a plane trip with Herr von Ribbentrop, bring- 
ing similar assurances. 

In June, 1939, Congress refused to repeal the 
Neutrality Act. 

And in September, 1939, the war began. 


HERE were those in 1936, and even in 1939, 

who honestly believed that “neutrality” was 
synonymous with peace. Most of them have by 
now learned—the hard way—that it was never any- 
thing but a mask for appeasement. 

The appeasers have been pretty well smoked out. 
Their Hitlerite, anti-Semitic, domestic policies ex- 
pose their “neutrality” for what it is—all-out aid 
to Hitler. 

The appeasers have been smoked out, but they 
have not been silenced, nor altogether shorn of 
influence. 

They will fight repeal or modification of the 
Neutrality Act, as they successfully fought it in 
June of 1939. 

It would be a tragic error to underestimate their 
strength. The Administration’s delay and _hesita- 
tion in asking outright repeal are a warning to all 
anti-Hitler groups against inertia. 


NOW is a good time to remember Spain. And re- 
membering, to act to right that tragic wrong. 
The call to “give us the tools” may not come again. 
This time we must reply, not only with increased 
production but with swift and safe transport. 

Tell your Senator and Congressman: 

“Arm American merchant ships! Repeal the 
Neutrality Act!” 


WHAT IS AMERICA FIRST? 


After reading the first of Harlan R. Crippen’s sensational articles 
on the America First Committee many of our subscribers have 
asked us to start new subscriptions for their friends with the is- 


sue in which the series began. 


You, too, have friends who want to know the what, why, when 
and where of this organization which pretends to be “non-inter- 
ventionist” but in reality wants war beside Hitler, not against 
him. They will want to have the facts, never before assembled, 


about this growing menace to our democratic way of life. 


Send their subs in NOW, mention Mr. Crippen’s series, and we 
will send them U.S. WEEK starting with the first article. 
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